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“ WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROMOTE THE BEST 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHIL- 
DREN IN OUR SCHOOLS?” 


[Essay read by Clara Marshall, M. D., at the Educa- 
tional Conference held at Race Street Meeting-house, 
on the 15th inst.) 

Parents, teachers, friends :—In reply to the 
question “How can we best promote the 
physical development of the children in our 


schools?” in a general way we may answer: 


“ By all those methods which tend toward 
bringing the physical condition of the child 
into most harmonious relations with its intel- 
lectual and moral needs.” 

The development of a human being has 
been very poetically compared to the growth 
of a plant. The sturdy and far-reaching 
roots have been likened to the physical na- 
ture. If, through the carelessness of the gar- 
dener, any of the rootlets should be cut off, 
the whole plant suffers ; and, in proportion to 
the extent of the original injury, it becomes 
stunted and loses its symmetry of form. The 
rising stem represents the upward march of 
the intellect, and the flower—the pure white 
lily, surmounting and crowning all—resem- 
bles that moral purity which makes the hu- 
man being more beautiful than myriads of 
lilies. 

To parent and teacher, those faithful allies 
and co-workers—for, catching the spirit of 
these educational meetings, 1 may so call 
them—belongs the pleasing, anxious task of 
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evolving that harmonious whole, a well-de- 
veloped human being ! 

The supreme importance of the subject 
under discussion makes it necessary that any 
one who attempts to speak with authority 
should do so in all seriousness and with a due 
sense of the responsibility of such a task. 
Filled with this thought, and alive to the 
fact that to discuss thoroughly and adequately 
the subject of physical development would 
require a whole course of lectures upon phy- 
siology and hygiene; impressed with the 
many issues involved in the broad subject of 
physical culture, I find myself confronted 
with the inquiry: “ How can one, within the 
limits of a brief address, cover the whole of 
this field, touching upon every point, without 
saying much that is both trite and superfi- 
cial ?” 

Ventilation (including the proper regulation 
of temperature), exercise, diet, dress, over-stu- 
dy,or over-worry in connection with study, etc. 
Each of these topics is worthy of especial 
consideration, and I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood for a moment that I would willingly 
undervalue or ignore any one of them. But 
time not permitting due attention to every 
topic, I shall be obliged to reserve the main 
portion of this essay for the fuller considera- 
tion of one or two thoughts that do most 
“crowd for utterance.” 

First, then.—Ventilation. Every one ad- 
mits the importance of ventilation, and our 
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schoolrooms and public buildings are, as a 
rule, poorly ventilated. The measures taken 
to secure a proper circulation of air are: 

1. Those simple mechanical means known 
to every enterprising teacher, the slanting 
board in the window, etc. I remember hear- 
ing them discussed years ago at Teachers’ In- 
stitutes; and, as far as theyfgo, they answer 
a good purpose. 

2. Those ingenious, intricate, and expen- 
sive contrivances—which are frequently an 
afterthought in the construction of a building 
and are often disappointing, more epecially so |. 
to the enterprising member of the school 
committee who suggests the “new improve- 
ment.” 

The question of ventilation of rooms or in- 
stitutions where large numbers of people are 
congregated is really a department of archi- 
tecture; and, as such, I do not pretend to 
understand the subject in all its intricate de- 
tails, but we can all test the results of differ- 
ent plans of ventilation, by simply entering 
the crowded school room after a brief sojourn 
in the fresh, outside, winter air; that is, if 
our senses have not become blunted, for this 
is possible. Says Dr. Ray, in his work on 
“Mental Hygiene,” “A gentleman, who for 
many years sat upon the Supreme Bench of 
Massachusetts, which he honored by his learn- 
ing and integrity, and who, in the course of 
his life, had probably inspired more bad 
than any other 


apnea man of his time, 
used to express 


is surprise that so much was 
said about pure air and bad air, because it 
seemed to all alike to him.” On the 
other hand, a love of fresh air can be culti- 
vated. I once knew a teacher in a large 
boarding-school who insisted upon attending 
in person to the ventilation of the dormito- 
ries, and this in spite of the protests against 
open windows on the part of the pupils and 
of the principal of the school. But when 
the girls became accustomed to such ventila- 
tion they were just as obedient as they had 
been previously rebellious. This was evi- 
denced by the fact that if a new pupil should 
attempt to close a window there would be an 
indignant command from the older occupants 
of “ Open that window, we can’t live without 
air here!” 

3. A third and very important method of 
keeping the air of the schoolroom pure is by 
the avoidance of over-crowding. Room, give 
the children room. In our great City Hos- 
pital, at Blockley, it has been found that in 
winter, when the wards are over-crowded with 
the sick poor, the mortality reaches its great- 
est height. In summer, when the patients 
are fewer in number, and when many of them 
can spend a portion of the time in the fresh 
air, down goes the death rate; all the carbo- 
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lic acid and other destroyers of disease-germs 
cannot take the place of ample space. Many 
of our schoolrooms are arranged simply with 
reference to convenience in passing and re- 
passing from schoolroom to class or cloak 
room. And although the general assembly 
room may not be entirely filled more than 
twice in the day, yet never is it during reci- 
tation hours entirely empty, so that the air 
may be thoroughly purified and made warm 
again for the reception of the pupils. The 
plan of having a sufficient number of class 
rooms to permit of their being used in rota- 
tion, so that there may be always one room 
unoccupied, is a good one. But this addi- 
tional space entails additional expense, which 
is quite an item, especially in large cities. 
This is a matter over which the teacher has 
no direct control; he can only make use of 
the means at his command by requiring the 
children to leave the schoolroom during the 
recess ; thus allowing of open windows for a 
few minutes; always remembering that the 
close, warm, relaxing air of the schoolroom 
is in strong contrast to the keen winter wea- 
ther outside, and that many a heavy cold is 
contracted—not from too much fresh air, as 
some people would have us believe—but by 
want of care in putting on outside wraps be- 
fore exposure to the cold. 
Second. — Exercise. Not only is room 
needed for purposes of respiration, but there 
must be room for light gymnastics. If we 
desire the children to grow up with straight 
spines and well developed* forms, this object 
can best be secured by properly directed mus- 
cular movements. The simple insistence ou 
the part of the teacher that the pupils shall 
always sit erect during school hours will not 
best accomplish the desired result, for no 
child can assume the erect sitting position 
and maintain it for any length of time with- 
out injurious fatigue. A crooked spine will 
remain crooked in spite of threats and admo- 
nitions, so long as it has to depend for its 
susport upon weak and undeveloped muscles. 
Play is admirable exercise and necessary, but 
it does not take the place of the more system- 
atic training of the muscles. I am not so 
enthusiastic, however, as a writer for one of 
our educational journals, who recommends 
that calisthenics should take up the time 
usually devoted to recess. The reply, very 
correctly made, was that no matter how en- 
joyable the exercise, yet it is a school exercise 
and not of the child’s selection. Here comes 
in the relation between mind and matter. 
The most trifling exercise, if looked upon in 
the light of a set task, does not serve the 
ends of relaxation so well as much rougher 
methods in which the mind is left free. Wit- 


ness the case of poor Rip Van Winkle, who @# 
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could not be made to do the most trifling do- 
mestic duty, and yet “he would sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a 
Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a 
murmur, even though he should not be eu- 
couraged by a single nibble. He would carry 
a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours to- 
gether, trudging through woods and swamps, 
and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. . . . But as to 


keeping his farm in order, he found it impos- 
sible.” 


_ The child may enjoy the calisthenic exer- 
cises, especially when accompanied by music, 
for then those movements are not only health- 
ful but they seem to have an added charm of 
grace and beauty—the “poetry of motion 
adjusted to the harmony of sound!” It is, 
nevertheless, a set exercise, so let the chil- 
dren play ! 

Third.—Dress. But how can our young 
girls practise light gymnastics when, with the 
present style of dressing, the simple and es- 
sentially feminine exercise of fanning can- 
not always be accomplished with ease? Here 
again the teacher is powerless. If she should 
attempt to combat the fashions of the day, I 
believe she would have little influence. She 
would probably find it a more successful meth- 
od to begin - aseagoan exercises early with the 
youngest children, and when they grow older 
and become interested in keeping up with 
the styles, a special gymnastic dress might 
be insisted upon. If the parents do not abet 
her efforts to establish a more healthful mode 
of dressing among the older pupils, some- 
thing may be done through the pupils them- 
selves by instructing them in the principles 
of physiology and hygiene, and by pointing 
out the direct bearing which these princi- 
ples have not only upon the health but in 
the production of beauty of form{and grace 
of movement. 

Fourth.—Diet. At the same time she can 
give them still other lessons in hygiene; she 
can teach them that beauty of complexion 
is incompatible with a daily lunch of rich 
pastry, cakes, or sweetmeats. 


Fifth—Sleep. She may still further ex- 

lain to them that the robust goddess of 
health, Hygeia, requires of her votaries 
that they shall spend a certain number of 
hours out of the twenty-four in that condi- 
tion of completest rest for mind and body 
—S eer. It is a fundamental law of physi- 
ology that each organ, in order to preserve 
its functional activity, must have a period 
of repose, and it is not enough that the body 
be inactive—this does not furnish mental re- 
pose. As long as the child is awake every 
sense is engaged in conveying impressions to 





the brain; every sound, every touch, every 
smell, every taste, every sight, is accompanied 
by the destruction of numerous brain cells, 
and nature calls imperatively for repair. 

Night, for physiological reasons, is the best 
time for sléep, because a great number of 
disturbing influences are cut off by the still- 
ness and darkness thereof. It is unphysio- 
logical in the highest degree to accustom a 
child to sleep in a room in which a light is 
kept burning during the ‘night! But how 
much sleep? Some children require more 
than others. A good rule to observe is that 
of allowing the child to sleep until it awakes 
spontaneously, and to secure its attendance 
at the breakfast table at a reasonable hour 
by an early hour for going to bed. Begin 
at the right end of the night. I know a 
physician who tells me that his boy of ten 
is put to bed at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing and sleeps soundly until seven the next 
morning. If he stays up until nine o’clock, 
the next day he is irritable ; and if this time 
is prolonged until ten o’clock two nights in 
succession, he is sick; and [: have no doubt 
that thotisands of children are suffering an 
amount of nervous tension that is frightful 
from this very cause. 

A well-known lecturer on physiology and 
hygiene, after spending several years in al- 
most constant intellectual work, became the 
subject of nervous prostration, and it was 
only after a prolonged sojourn abroad with 
all the advantages of change of scene and 
rest from study, that he recovered—but with 
limitations — for he soon learned that his 
time for prolonged intellectual effort had de- 
parted. So much brain work made an im- 
perious demand for so much sleep. He was 
accustomed to say, “ Every adult needs eight 
hours sleep out of the twenty-four, I like to 
have nine hours; and when I have very much. 
intellectual work to do, I want a nap in the 
day — because I am so busy!” For our 
houses, our furniture, our horses, our carri- 
ages, all our belongings, we recognize the 
need for repair; but for the children the 
season of repose is too often shortened. Since 
it is the nervous system which furnishes the 
stimulus to the functional activity of every 
part of the organism, it follows that mental 
fatigue must have its influence upon the phys- 
ical condition of the whole body. 

Fright has stopped digestion; bad news 
will completely check the appetite; not a 
motion can be made, from the most delicate. 
to the most complex, except under the direc- 
tion of nervous influence. Hence, lack of 
repose for the brain and general nervous sys- 
tem is followed by indigestion, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow complexions, flabby muscles, 
curved spines, stunted growth, and peevish 
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dispositions, Truly is sleep “tired nature’s 
sweet restorer.” 

To turn to another phase of school life—I 
once asked a lady who had had an experi- 
ence of fifty years as a teacher, how many 
girls she had known to break down from 
over-study. She replied, “ Only one certainly, 
and perhaps two, I can truthfully say I have 
known to fail in health from over-study.” 
True, girls were removed from school on ac- 
count of failing héalth, but she believed this 
to be due, not to excessive brain work while 
at school, but to other and preventable 
causes, traceable to improper hygiene of the 
home life. 

If lessons were poorly prepared, she made 
it a point to shorten them, unless it was 
found that the non-mastery of the task was 
due to some other cause than mental incapa- 
city. Sometimes, after a poor recitation she 
would inquire how much time was spent upon 
its preparation, when the reply would be, in 
an injured tone, “ Why, I sat up until after 
11 o’clock studying.” “At what hour did 
you begin?” “About half-past 9,” is the 
reply. Further inquiry elicits the informa- 
tion that after tea a few callers came in to 
visit the parents, and the young girl remained 
in the parlor until the evening was so far 
gone that she was in no condition for mental 
application. Some school-girls do more than 
this; they give parties, go to places of amuse- 
ment, taking a place in society at the same 
time they are attending school. 

What wonder that the physician is called 
in? He soon sees that it is useless to attack 
the social side of the problem; the inclina- 
tions of the young girl are against that; the 
wishes of the indulgent parents are against it. 
Recognizing that the patient cannot carry the 
double burden of school life and home pleas- 
ures, he is left no choice but to advise that 
she be taken from school. The young girl 
thus loses all of the advantages of mental 
discipline which she so much needs, and this 
at the expense of an additional tax upon the 
emotional nature, which she not only does 
not need, but which is positive disadvantage, 
for women are emotional enough already. 
What she needs is the harmonious develop- 
ment of all her powers—intellectual, moral 
and physical—before she can be “ the perfect 
woman, nobly planned, to warn, to comfort 
and command.” 

There is so much said about excessive study 
that one would almost get the idea that study 
is in itself a bad thing, and I think in the 
anxiety upon this question we sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that functional activity is a 
law of growth, that healthy mental discipline 
means healthy physical as well as healthy 
mental development. 
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There is one cause of nervous break down 
which is in operation almost from the infancy 
of the child, viz., an over-strain upon the 
emotional nature! In recalling the summer 
spent at the sea-shore, who does not remem- 
ber some blue-eyed, golden-haired child, in 
costume immaculate—a little angel—who, 
whether she stands upon the crowded piazza, 
or is taken to walk upon the sea-shore, has 
her vanity awakened by the admiring words 
of the passers-by? How many people, entire 
strangers, consider that they have a perfect 
right to accost her, and this may happen 
many, many times in the course of the day, 
and since it takes away the unconsciousness 
of childhood it cannot fail to be a disadvan- 
tage. 

No wonder there is a peevish, fretful, 
naughty, tempestuous little thing to be put 
to bed at night. Better by far she were 
freckled and homely. Says a medical writer, 
apropos of this subject: “ A child, a beauti- 
ful girl, lives in its grandfather’s family. Of 
parents and grandparents, of uncles, aunts, 
cousins and friends there are seventeen. It 
is the only grandchild, and the household 
draws a large portion of its daily emotional 
pleasures from this babe. It continually 
passes from lap to Jap and from lip to lip, 





not allowed ever to go without returning ® 


some pretty prattle for the urging and caress- 
ing she receives from morning until night. 
What wonder that evening finds her tired, 
peevish, excitable ai.d wholly exhausted ? 
And when disease attacks her it finds weak 
resistance in a frame already enfeebled, at 
the tender age of four, by an over-wrought 
brain. In this case, I could manage the 
mother, with whom I came in personal con- 
tact. But she found it impossible to make 
the other members of the family let the child 
alone, and she was actually obliged, under 
my advice, to imprison herself in a room with 
locked doors to keep her sickly child from 
continuing to be the plaything of the family.” 
Better the English plan of meals taken in 
the nursery, light suppers and early to bed— 
a quiet, natural life, which tends to make the 
English people a healthy, self-poised nation. 

This over-straining of the emotional nature 
is kept up by the attempt to carry the two- 
fold burden of school work and social pleas- 
ure, with all the worriments incident thereto. 

Are young girls, then, to have any recrea- 
tion, and, if so, how much? There can be no 
iron rule in this matter; but certainly society 
has no claims upon the growing school-girl 
(except that she shall grow), and that recrea- 
tion is excessive which actually interferes 
with the ordinary routine of school life. 

In conclusion allow me to say that, in call- 
ing attention to these important points, I feel 
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that I am speaking to an audience interested, 
and alert to carry out suggestions. The spirit 
animating these educational meetings has 
been evidenced by their fruit; many good 
things have been already done, and “labor 
shall refresh itself with hope.” 


C. MARSHALL. 





MAN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


The directest manifestation of Deity to man 
is in His own image, that is, in man. 
“ca‘ In the image and likeness of God.” 
° I repeat that to me the verse has, 
and can have, no other signification than this 
—that the soul of man is a mirror of the 
mind of God. “ How?” the reader, 
perhaps, answers, indignantly. “I know the 
nature of God by revelation, not by looking 
into myself.” 

Revelation to what? To a nature incapa- 
ble of receiving truth? That cannot be; for 


only to a nature capable of truth, desirous of 


it, distinguishing -it, feeding upon it revela- 
tion is possible. To a being undesirous of it, 
and hating it, revelation is impossible. There 
can be none to a brute, or fiend. In so far, 
therefore, as you love truth, and live therein, 
in so far revelation can exist for you, and in 
so far your mind is the image of God’s. . 

“But this poor, miserable Me! Is this, 
then, all the book I have got to read about 
God in?” Yes, truly so. No other book 
nor fragment of book than that will you ever 
find; no velvet-bound missal, nor frankin- 
censed manuscript ; nothing hieroglyphic nor 
cuneiform; papyrus and pyramid‘are alike 
silent on this matter; nothing in the clouds 
above, nor in the earth beneath. 

That flesh-bound volume is the only reve- 
lation that is, that was, or that can be. In 
that is the image of God painted; in that is 
the law of God written ; in that is the promise 
of God revealed. Know thyself; for through 
thyself, only, thou canst know God. 

Through the glass, darkly. But except 
through the glass, in no wise. 

A tremulous crystal, waved as water, 

oured out upon the ground; you may defile 
it, despise it, pollute it at your pleasure, and 
at your peril, for on the peace of those weak 
waves must all the heaven you shall ever 
gain be first seen; apd through such purity 
as you can win for those dark waves must all 
the light of the risen Sun of righteousness be 
bent down by faint reflection. Cleanse them 
and calm them, as you love your life. 

. Therefore it is that all the power of nature 
depends on subjection to the human soul. 
Man; is the sun of the world; more than the 
real sun. The fire of his wonderful heart is 
the only light and heat worth gauge or mea- 


sure. 
is not, the ice world.—John Ruskin. 













Where he is are the tropics; where he 





RELIGION WILL NOT DECLINE. 


Because God is, and because we are his 
children, it is certain that every generation 
will teach us more of him and more. Because 
we are of like spirit to him, it is certain that 
no theory, no from of matter, no phrases or 
words, are necessary for the closest commun- 
ion between him and us. Because he gives 


. | us life, inspires us with his spirit, it is certain 


that we shall understand his revelations bet- 
ter with every generation: we shall make 
clear the old records where the past has 
stumbled, and we shall be finding qyery day 
new traces of his love. This modern spirit 
of inquiry is giving us new parables, if you 
please, by which to express his infinite quali- 
ties, to state what we cannot describe. The 
telegraph speaks at once for all the world, 
and gives us thus a poor little image how he 
is everywhere, without visible form or re- 
stricted person. The germ under the micro- 
scope opens its mouths on every side; it ex- 
pands or multiplies into a million, million 
germs, and gives us a poor image of the 
infinite extent or radiation of his will. Our 


. | new implements or new machinery, with every 


step he makes, thus gives us some new forms 
of faltering language, in which, with each 
other, we may speak of the Infinite Power 
which always is. But, in these two parables, 
we have only repeated the Master’s, when he 
said the kingdom of God was everwhere, like 
the lightning which flashes at one instant 
from the one part of heaven to the other, and 
when he said it was like the cell of leaven 
which becomes the mass and multiplies itself 


in such infinite progression. anguage 
changes and becomes better. Moods and 
forms of statement change. So creeds 


change and rituals. But he is always our 
present Father. We are his immortal child- 
ren. Life brings us near to him: death 
brings us near to him. Life renewed will 
bring usnearertohim. This, religion knows, 
feels, and declares. The Bible has declared 
it with such variety of instance as has 
endeared it forever to the heart of man. 
History declares it with such persistency that 
every well-furnished student of history 
believes in the “ Power that makes for right- 
eousness.” Nature declares it from her mul- 
titudinous abyss. There is no word nor 
language, but all the same to the great “I 
Am.” She cries, “Thou art;” and every 
obscuration of nature gives to its own time 
its own parable and language to express it. 
In such accord, no man is to fear the decline 
of religion. For the Spirit of Truth which 
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proceeds from this present Father testifies 
always, and into all truth that Spirit guides. 





PRESSING TOWARD THE MARK. 


It makes all the difference who says a thing. 
The call to push on or to stand firm comes like 
an inspiration, when it rings from the lips of a 
hero who has known the stress of life’s strug- 
gle; while it would sound like an insolence 
or a mockery from the dainty lips of one who 
had never been in any danger of being weary 
and heavy laden. 

Now, the man who said, “I press toward 
the mark,” knew well what pressing on meant 
—and what might come of it, too. Once, he 
said: “Of the Jews, five times received I 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of water, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by my own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness ; beside that which cometh upon me 
daily, anxiety for all the churches. Who is 
oak, and I am not weak? Who is made to 
stumble, and I burn not?” And yet he says, 
“But this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark,” It will be like life to us 
to catch the brave, bright, hopeful spirit of 
this; for we are all called upon to take our 
part in this serious work of life, and, in truth, 
whether we like®it or not, life must become 
serious for us. 

Consider what a helpful thing it must be 
to have a mark in life—something to live for, 
something to hope for, something to ever lift 
up the life. If only for the pleasure it gives, 
it is worth having. An aimless life is apt to 
be a dull life, stupid, insipid, and uninterest- 
ing. A purpose in life is like fresh air in 
life: it invigorates and cheers. 

The extent to which we have a mark in 
life measures the extent to which we rise 
above the merely animal side of human na- 
ture. The lower animals have, for the most 
part, very little to aim at. Theirs isa poor 
kind of existence, founded by a very few ur- 
gent appetites which alone are listened to and 
obeyed. The human began when hope began, 
and honorable ambition, and the desire to 
improve, and the cherishing of an ideal. 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 


Manhood is in that,-womanhood is in that; 


for, in proportion as we long to be farther on 
the road toward a mark to-morrow than we 
are to-day, we develop the most charisteristic 
traits of a true humanity. 

This aiming at something is one of the 
great secrets of success in life. It is much 
easier than most people imagine to be what 
you like in this world. What you have to 
do is to form your ideal in good time, to begin 
early, and to press toward your mark till you 
attain it. Success will not always be attained, 
but success is easier than many think. 

A mayor was once yelled at in public by a 
vulgar opponent, who reminded him that he 
formerly posted bills. ‘And did I not post 
them well ?” was the adroit and heroic answer. 
There was the successful bill-poster’s mark— 
to post his bills well. The man who will post 
his bills well will do anything well that he 
can qualify himself for; and the mayor who 
began by posting bills well is the likeliest to 
end by doing the work of his mayoralty well, 
for this having a mark, and pressing on to it, 
becomes very much of a habit and an instinet 
in men’s lives. 

Contrast this living for an object with the 
aimless life which ever tends to this,— Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;” and 
that is about as degraded and as poverty- 
stricken a view of life as any one could well 
have. 

Contrast again this strong saying, “I press 
toward the mark,” with the spiritless sayings, 
“T could not help it” and “I meant no harm.” 
But every one ought to “help” doing what 
he does, ay! and to “mean” harm, if he does 
it. At all events, let us have the intelligence 
and the thoroughness of men, and not the 
poor, weak, aimless drifting of animals. But 
even a wolf or a cat is quite clear about its 
prey, and presses on toward the mark. 

This life with a meaning is possible for all: 
for the little scholar or the great teacher ; for 
the apprentice or the’ skilled hand; for the 
working man or woman at the bench ; for the 
poet in his study or on the hills; for the house- 
wife or the queen.—John Page Hopps. 


TRADITION may fade away in the lapse of 
time, the written word may be misinterpreted 
or falsified, but God will not leave us without 
the living witness in our hearts. If we will 
be watchful and obedient to this light of truth, 
which is the Divine, the universal reason 
operating in our hearts and consciences, it 
will in time lead us into all truth, our spirit- 
ual perception growing day by day as we con- 
form our lives to their teachings. The Spirit 
of God, that inspired in the past, is still uni- 
versally present in the hearts of men, and 
Revelation is not a closed book.—B. F. W., 
on Lights of Quakerism. He 
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WHITTIER’S FIRST EFFORTS. 
In Underwood’s biography of J. G. Whit- 
tier, just issued by J. R. Osgood & Co., of 


Boston, and{written, it is said, with the sanc- 


tion of the venerable poet, we have an inter- 


esting account of the circumstances under 
which many of the poems were written. Allu- 
sions to persons, places and incidents, which 
abound in Whittier’s works, are explained 
more at large than they have hitherto been. 


Whittier’s intoduction to literature was 
made when he was nineteen years old. He 
had contributed a poem to The Newburyport 
Free Press, then just established by William 
Lloyd Garrison, who was three years Whit- 
tiers senior : 

One day when he was hoeing in the corn- 
field in the summer of 1826, word came that | ‘ 
a carriage had driven up to the house, and the 
visitor had inquired for one John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The youth hastened toward the 
house in great astonishment, and entered the 
back door because he was not presentable, 
having on neither coat, waistcoat, nor shoes, 
only a shirt, pantaloons, and straw hat. Who 
could have driven out to see him? After 
being shod and apparelled, his heart still in 
a flutter, he appeared before the stranger, 
who proved to be Garrison. The good sister, 
Mary, it appeared had revealed the author- 
ship of the poems, and the generous young 
editor had come from Newburyport on a 
friendly visit. We can imagine how the 
praise affected the poet; for the manner and 
tones of Garrison were always hearty, and 
often very tender, and conveyed an impression 
of absolute sincerity. His position as editor 
gave weight also to his words. To besure The 
Free Press was a local newspaper, and in one 
sense obscure; but it was conducted with 
ability and conscience, and it reached the 
best readers in the county. For a young 
man who had never left his father’s farm 
this was a recognition unexpected and oyer- 
whelming. It was a glimpse of fame. 

The father was called in, and the prospects 
of the son were discussed, the father remon- 
strating against “ putting notions in his son’s 
head.” With warm words Garrison set forth 
the capabilities which the early verses indi- 
eated, and urged that the youth be sent to 
some public institution for such a trade as his 
talents demanded. His clear and intelligent 
counsel made a deep impression, although at 
first the obstacles seemed insuperable. The 
father had not the money for the purpose; 
the farm did not produce more than enough 
for the necessary expenses of .the family. 
But the son pondered upon the matter and 


s 


determined to make every effort to secure a 
higher and more complete education. A way 
was opened for him that year, not by charity 
ri loan, but by the labor of his own hands. 

A young man who worked for the elder 
Whittier on the farm in summer, used to 
make ladies’ slippers and shoes during the 
winter. Seeing the desire of young Whittier 
to earn money for his schooling, he offered to 
instruct him in the “ mystery.” The youth 
eagerly accepted the offer, and during the fol- 
lowing season he earned enough to pay for a 
suit of clothes and for his board and tuition 
for six months. 

It may appear to some a trivial incident to 
mention, but trifles often show the firmness and 
self-control attained by those who have con- 
tended with adversity. Whittier, after making 

“an appropriation bill” for the approach- 
ing term at the Academy, found himself 

‘square,” but without a surplus. At the-end 
of three months he stil! had a single Mexican 
quarter of a dollar which he had at the out- 
set, not having a a penny except as pre- 





viously arranged for board, tuition and 
pai 
CORRESPON DENCE. 


Mamaroneck Meeting.—Friends were in- 
formed a few weeks since by a correspondent, 
in the columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, that 
the ancient meeting-house of Friends at Ma- 
maroneck, New York, was undergoing recon- 
struction. Since that time the work of reno- 
vation has been entirely completed, resulting 
in ove of the most comfortable and creditable 
houses of worship within:the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting. First-day, the 2d 
inst., witnessed a large concourse of Friends 
and others gathered to hold the opening 
meeting in the renewed building. Our friends, 
Thomas Foulke, of New York, Daniel H. 
Griffen and Robert S. Haviland, of West- 
chester county, were acceptably in attend- 
ance, and the old but always living and new 
Gospel, was felt to have been preached to an 
attentive and appreciative audience. 

On Fourth-day, the 12th of the present, 
month, the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of 
Purchase, was held, as has been its wont for 
a century or more in the past, at Mamaro- 
neck. This meeting. composed as it is largely 
of middle-aged and Young Friends, convening 
in the reconstructed meeting-house and nearly 
filling the same, gave the strongest outward 
evidence of the vitality of our organization. 
The men and women meet together and trans- 
act the business of the church as one body, 
and could concerned Friends witness the 
harmony and additional interest with which 
a eeny meeting thus’ held impresses tlre 
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visitor, doubtless the example of this large 
meeting would be followed elsewhere. 

The liberal subscriptions received from 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of New York, Purchase Particular Meeting, 
and others, have enabled the few members 
who reside at Mamaroneck to make the im- 
provement of their meeting-house a credit to 
the Society, as well as a source of encourage- 
ment to themselves. 

For many years this little meeting has lan- 
guished ; the older Friends have passed away 
one after the other, and removals from the 
vicinity had so reduced the numbers com- 
posing it, that fora time it seemed doomed 
to extinction, along with the shattered and 
dilapidated meeting-house, where so many 
worthies of old worshiped. . 

We trust a new era has commenced. The 
noble devotion of a few members, who doubt- 
less .feel themselves to have been blessed in 
the effort, has preserved the meeting through 
trials and discouragements in the past. With 
God’s blessing in the future, may we not hope 
for an invigorated and growing band of 
brethren’ commensurate with the outward 
temple in which they worship. ‘W. H.C. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 15th, 1883. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


A Friends’ Select School has been opened 
at Washington, in the rooms adjoining the 
new Friends’ meeting-house. 

The school is under the charge of a com- 
mittee, and has an excellent principal, who 
is a member of the Society. 

Twenty-eight scholars are enrolled, and 
application has been made for the admission 
of others. 

The committee feels the need of additional 
furniture and apparatus, which will require 
some change in the building. 

As Washington Meeting belongs to the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the school comes 
under the care of the Educational Committee 
of that body, which is diligently laboring to 
promote the efficiency of the schools within 
its limits, and will doubtless give this school 
needful attention. R. 








In the matter of Christianity, even though 
we should suspect it to be a system of super- 
stition or a dream of fanaticism, still men are 
compelled to confess that, as a matter of ob- 
servation and experience, acceptance of its 
me and the practice of its precepts do 

righten and beautify the life, lifting it up to 
a nobler dignity than it had known before, 
and do give even in death itself a calm cour- 
age and triumphant joy, such as can scarcel 
fail to awaken admiration on the part of all 
beholders.—S. P. Heusen. 
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Tue Season.—The return of this season 
of festal good will and of happy reunion of 
families is rich with joy to the prosperous and 
to those blessed with happy family ties. The 
inclement season of winter is upon us and it 
has been and will be the pleasure of the true 
Christian to extend kindly and helpful hands 
to those who stand in sorest need. This is 
the effect of a generous contagion of good- 
ness which penetrates the social body and 
leavens it into a gracious spirit of peace on 
earth and good will to men. But the Friend 
again declines to observe the 25th of the 
Twelfth month as a time of special religious 
solemnity, and his objection is not so much 
the uncertainty of the exact date of the birth 
of the blessed Jesus, as his fixed belief that 
any idolatrous veneration for days and times 
is a departure from that “simplicity of the 
truth” which appears to be favorable to the 
best attitude of the soul before the eternal 
Goodness and Truth. But in making a peace- 
ful protest against one form of superstitious 
observance which savors to some of idolatry, 
we desire not to fall into forgetfulness of a 
far worse phase of idol worship, covetousness, 
so sternly rebuked by the great Apostle 
(Ephesians 5: 5.) 

We may well yield to the kindly impulse, 
so general at this season, to gladden all hearts 
so far as it lies within our power. We are 
told that loving deeds are appropriate to the 
season. To this we gladly assent, but would 
add, as did a little child, whose heart was 
stirred with deep joy and thankfulness for the 
fulness of love and the abounding benefi- 
cence of the holiday time, “Why can’t we 
have Christmas all the year ?” 

What beauty and gladness would illumi- 
nate life if the sweet spirit of the time could 
only become a perennial visitant. If the in- 
exorable fever of business was allayed by the 
infusion of a larger portion of true brotherly 
kindness among those who crowd the busy 
marts of trade, if condescending kindness and 
thoughtful courtesy might only reign supreme 
in every home, if in the whirl of a thousand 
industries might prevail a disposition to share 
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with the faithful toilers the returns which are 


realized from capital and enterprise, and if 


in all things the golden rule of rectitude 
might find universal acceptance, what a year 
of blessedness might now dawn upon the 
earth. Christianity would be realized at last 
and perpetual joy would fulfill the dreams of 
saints and sages. 





InpIAN AFratrs.—We find in the report 
of Commissioner Price an interesting state- 
ment of the condition of the Indians, and 


valuable suggestions to Congress as to the, 
action of that body in the redress of their 


wrongs, and the advancement of their true 
interests. He believes it essential for the 
civilization of the Indian that he should 
learn to work and to speak the English lan- 
guage. The encroachments of settlers, herders, 
and miners, the continued introduction of 
spirituous liquors, the insufficient protection 
of the Indians life and property, and his diffi- 
culty in getting his dues from the government, 
are enumerated among his wrongs that re- 
quire redress. 

A careful survey of these wrongs, by the 
authority of Congress is needed in order that 
lands may be allotted in severalty and patents 
given. The penalties against selling liquor 
to Indians should be made so stringent as to 
be detersiye, and the Commissioner makes the 
astonishing statement, that within four years 
the Indians have felt under the necessity of 
entering into agreements with different attor- 
neys, by which they were to pay $755,221.28 
for collecting their dues from the U. §. 
Government. 

Faithful agents are embarrassed in the per- 
formance of their duties, and the Commissioner 
states that the present manner of keeping 
and settling accounts is “ wrong in principle 
and practice, and is in effect discounting good 
men, and offering a premium in bad, or in- 
competent ones.” 

In regard to the education of Indian youth, 
he states that, exclusive of the five civilized 
tribes, there are 5,143 enrolled at boarding 
schools, and 5,014 attend day schools. More 
and more attention is being paid to industrial 
training, 1,526 acres being cultivated by the 
schools. More tools and more instruction are 
called for, and employment at some useful 
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the real Christian spirit prevail among our 


generation of the people of the forest whose 


scholarship, and who develop the mental 
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trade is found to be a very powerful means 
of raising the mental and moral status of 
the boys. 

The sum appropriated by Congress should 
be liberally increased, leaving no deficit to be 
made up by voluntary contributions of be- 
nevolent citizens. Our cumbrous national 
income leaves our legislators without excuse 
if they do not set apart sufficient means not © 
only for the continuance of all present edu- 
cational effort, but for the initiation of new 


efforts wherever proper vantage ground can 
be found. 


Our nation has been abundantly blessed by 
the bounties of Providence, and if, indeed, 


people, there will not another year go by 
without due regard to the needs of the rising 


mighty domain is now our possessions. 
The Indian youth who attain sufficient 


and moral fitness needed for the work, are in 
demand as teachers for their people. We 
clip from the Southern Workman : 

“ An indication of better opportunities for 
Indian studeuts returning to their homes, and 
of the disposition of the Interior Department 
to encourage the work, comes in a letter from 
Secretary Teller, asking for a selection of 
such as would be suitable for assistant teachers, 
or as helpers in various industrial schools for 
Indians to be opened in the West. Names 
have been sent in response, and there is cheer- 
ing prospect that here is the beginning of an 
opening for employment which will settle a 
difficult problem for many, especially of our 
Indian girls, giving them profitable and re- 
spectable occupation in a safe home.” 

The same paper gives a report from Com- 
mandant Brown, of Hampton, on returned 
Indian students of the Hampton Institute, 
whom he visited at their homes this autumn. 
He found the ex-students, usefully employed, 
well spoken of, and grateful for the advan- 
tages they had enjoyed. Both boys and girls 
have been, and are being instructed. 

In{many ‘cases the Indian children are for- 
warded to the schools in a diseased condition. 
It is sometimes asserted that the educational 
discipline is accountable for the feeble bodily 
condition of some of the dusky students. 
But it seems far more reasonable to judge 
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that what at Hampton and Carlisle, under 
good sanitary conditions and competent medi- 
cal care, developes into a chronic feebleness, 
would, in savage life, have terminated speedily 
in death. At any rate we may claim that 
education of the intelligence is among the 


most effective means of sustaining human 
- life. 


Commandant Brown, {in reference to the 
education of Indian youth says! 


“It would be difficult for the government 
to be too liberal in this matter. In buying 
land from the Indians, why not’reserve certain 
portions for school purposes? Had the last 
treaty been ratified or should it be ratified by 
the next Congress, it will not be over a year 
or so before there will again be raised a cry 
for more Indian land and the time would not 
be far dstant before these Indians would be 
driven to the Indian territory. As long as 
there is an “Indian Reservation” the same 
cry will be heard in the land. There is a 
glamour thrown about Indian lands and the 
average frontier settler thinks that paradise 
is just across the border of an Indian reser- 
yation. They will pass by thousands of acres 
of rich land to locate just on the edge of an 
Indian reservation, where the land is not half 
so good as that they have left behind them. 
When the United States Government feels 
rich enough and large hearted enough to give 
the Indian a patent for his land as it does to 
the Swede, Scandinavian and other foreign 
races, there will be an end to the trouble. 

“ If, under the impulse of an awakened con- 
science, the government should make said 
patents inalienable forever, not for a term of 
years, but forever, it would go far toward 
mitigating the injustice and inhumanity of 
the past and present treatment and manage- 
ment of the Indians.” 


Our fellow-citizens who now sit in the na- 
tional councils are doubtless competent to act 
wisely and justly in regard to Indian affairs ; 
and the executive authorities have adequate 
powers to put into effect the needed laws for 
the protection, the nurture, and the elevation 
of our red brethren and their progeny. 





DIED. 


EACHUS.—On Third-day, Twelfth month 
18th, 1883, in West Philadelphia, Anna M., 
wife of George W. Eachus, and daughter of 
R. Crosby Fairlamb ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SLEEPER.—On Twelfth month 23d, 1883, 
Rebecca, Widow of Sharon Sleeper, aged 73; 
a@ member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. , i 


SILK WEAVERS IN PRUSSIA. 


Robert E. Porter, who is now visiting dif- 
ferent European countries to inquire into the 
conditions of labor employed by manufactur- 
ing establishments in the old world, writes 


thus in his special correspondence for the 
Tribune : 

Crefeld, Prussia, July 16.—With a popula- 
tion of about 75,000, well and regularly built, 
surrounded by a fertile district, almost entirely 
laid out in gardens, Crefeld may be called 
one of the finest towns in Rhenish-Prussia. 
Tt has all the appearance of a modern town ; 
the streets are as even as those in an Ameri- 
can city, the business blocks are substantial 
and clean, the factories are well built, shade 
trees. add to the appearance of the principal 
avenue of the town, and the dwelling houses, 
even those in which the working people live 
are constructed of the best material, with a 
profusion of white paint, and add to the 
general appearance of the centre of the 
German silk industry. There are some points 
of resemblance between Chemnitz and Crefeld 
perhaps arising from the fact that they are 
both located in a beautiful agricultural dis- 
trict, and that while both are centres of im- 
portant industries they are both so entirely 
unlike the manufacturing centres of Great 
Britain, with their tall smoking chimneys 
towering on all sides, and their gloomly brick 
factories and narrow black streets, almost 
devoid of vegetation. I left Dusseldorf and 
crossing the Rhine in a most unpicturesque 
spot, changed cars at Neuss, and then ran 
northwest to Crefeld. The country be- 
tween Dusseldorf and Crefeld is very flat, 
and I should think not thickly settled. I pass- 
ed several new factories and small houses 
and cottages with very red tiles. Neuss, the 
ancient Novesium, is one of the oldest towns 
in Germany. It boasts a building begun in 
1209, but nothing else except about 18,000 
industrious inhabitants. 

Though Crefeld. has the appearance of a 
modern town, it was honored by a mention in 
some ancient parchment dated 1166, and in 
1373 obtained municipal privileges. The 
foundation of the town’s industrial prosperity 
dates from the time that it fell into the hands 
of the Princes of Nassau and Orange, and 
was due to protection—not in the shape of 
duties but by the protection extended to 
Protestants and Anabaptists banished from 
the Duchies of Jiilich and Berg. Unlike 
nearly all German towns it has never been 
besieged; the only battle it can boast of 
is a “vicinity fight” in which Frederick 
the Great defeated the French. By 


the way, this same Frederick took a great 
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interest in the silk industry, and visited 
Crefeld in 1765, granting some manufacturers 
the monopoly in manufacturing certain lines 
of goods in order to encourage them to make 
still greater advancement. The particular 
article made a monopoly was velvet ribbons, 
in which line of goods, I suppose, Crefeld to- 
day excels the world. Cloth manufacturing 
once flourished here, but as I have showh 
Aix-la-Chapelle is now the seat of that 
industry. 

Very few of the 65,000 workpeople en- 
gaged directly and indrectly in the silk 
industry of this district live in Crefeld. 
Those who do are the better class weavers, to 
a number of whose houses I was kindly taken 
by the Hon. Joseph S. Potter, the efficient 
consul at Crefeld. These houses were really 
flats, with the rent for each floor decreasing 
as we ascended. About three and sometimes 
four rooms there were to a family, and this is 
none too many, for one room is generally 
wholly occupied by two or three hand-looms. 
These houses were comfortable and the rents 
not more; than one-fifth of what the same 
house would cost in the United States and 
far cheaper than in England. But the 
operatives who live in Crefeld are better off 
than those in the country districts, so it will 
not do to take them as the average. We 
were accompanied in the morning tour of in- 
spection of workpeople’s homes by Herr 
Winertz, one of the leading manufacturers. 
I asked this gentleman several questions in 
regard to weavers’ wages, and he told me that 
his books showed that the average wages of 
a& master-weaver on stuff cravat or piece 

oods were about 15 marks ($3.50) a week. 

he wages of a helper on second loom under 
a master-weaver were about 10 marks ($2.50) 
a week. All weavers in Crefeld work by the 
piece, and their pay ranges from 70 pfennigs 
to 10 marks 50 pfennigs per meter, according 
to} width and quality of goods; and as 
Crefeld makes silks, velvets, plushes, ribbons 
of all kinds, and plain and faucy, all-silk and 
silk-cotton, shot materials in varieties more 
numerous than are produced in any other 
part of the world, the reader may imagine 
the barriers in the way of giving anything 
like an idea of the wages earned on the vari- 
ous kinds of goods. The wages of an appren- 
tice on piece work are about 7 marks ($1.75) 
a week. The earnings of velvet and plush 
weavers are considerably less than those given 
above. Expert Jacquard weavers sometimes 
earn‘considerably more than 15 marks ($3.50) 
a week, although such are uncommon. The 
weavers, Herr Winertz informed me, are their 
own masters and work as many hours as they 


please, those who work longest hours of| fair. 
course making the most. .-The estimates he | every window was a white lace curtain. 





gave were based on the results of an average 
of twelve hours’ work per day. This gentleman 
thought, and in this Mr. Potter agreed with 
him, that wages in Crefeld are not now higher 
than they have been during the last five 
years; though on velvets, which at this time 
are in active demand, the wages remain firm 
with possibly an upward tendency. The 
actual figures published by the Crefeld Board 
of Trade, as shown in the Berlin letter, 
indicate that the aggregate wages have in- 
creased not only relatively with the increase 
of production and of the number of looms 
in use, but also absolutely, since 1879. 

It is a curious fact, and one showing how 
largely cotton enters into the silk stuff of 
Germany, that there is more cotton consumed 
in the Crefeld manufactures than silk. 
Here is the amount in pounds for 1881 ; 


Pounds, 
Pure Bis 0.0.0.ccccccvesecssscevescccevssesese 958,045 
BaD DEIR n ness cnce so cccesstenoqocsbsojeadionbsts 478,532 
COttON YAINS....,...c2ceccereeeceeeeeceereres 2,086,831 


The highest numbers of cotton yarn 
nearly all come from Manchester, and are 
generally spun and gassed. The silk arrives in 
Crefeld doubled and twisted to warp and 
weft. The spun silk is also ready for use. From 
this it will be seen that the business of the 
district is almost exclusively weaving. : 

During my stay here I devoted one day to 
the outside villages, visting under the excel- 
lent guidance of Consul Potter and Vice- 
Consul Schneider, Hiits, Kempen and Mal- 
hausen, all places entirely given over to 
velvet and silk weaving. It must be borne 
in mind that scarcely a hundred velvet looms 
and only a few thousand stuff looms are to be 
found in the city. Living is cheap in these 
surrounding villages, Rent is very low, and 
they generally till a small piece of land or a 
garden for their own use which they own or 
hire for a small rent. 

Said one weaver, as he enthusiastically sur- 
veyed an acre or two of land: “I bought 
that, gentlemen, with the: monéy I earned’ 
during the rage for plushes.” 

Most ancient of these villages is Kempen, 
with its well-preserved Romanesque church. 
The streets were hung with flags and the vil- 
layers were celebrating one of the numerous 
German holidays. Among the attractions 
were the cleariest-looking booths loaded with 
the most tempting-looking cakes and the 
gayest looking toys, and kept by the prettiest 
of the weavers’ daughters. Of course there 
were several bands playing and the usual 
paraphernalia attending such occasions. The 
rows of small houses in this primitive village 
were as neat and clean as the booths at the 
Stretched over a little black frame in 
The 
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shutters and casements were painted bright 
green and light gray. The interior of most 
of these houses was scrupulously clean, the 
floors white and sprinkled with silver sand. 
Indeed, we were so near the borders of Hol- 
land that everything looked Dutch. Kempen, 
they say, was the birthplace of Thomas a 
Kempis, who must have trudged its quaint- 
looking streets at the close of the fourteenth 
century, but this is as much a disputed point 
as the question whether or not he wrote the 
“Imitation of Christ,” so I will make no 
reckless assertion. 

Leaving Kempen, at the next village we 
stopped at we were joined by one of the larg- 
est silk manufacturers in Germany, who 
accompanied us through the place. At the 
present moment no less than 10,000 persons 
are working on material for the house 
represented by this gentleman, mostly on 
velvets of all kinds and velvet ribbons. We 
stopped at a snug inn, which stood away from 
the road on the grassy bank of a clear stream. 
It was surrounded by fine old trees, green 
fields and meadows. 
fields of ripening grain, blue with exquisite 
kaiser (corn) flowers, surrounded by pastures 
brilliant with poppies, with delightful streams, 
and here and there woodland near at hand, 
are the homes of the poorest velvet weavers, 
who working twelve hours a day, can rarely 
in good times earn single-handed $2.50 a 
week. But even on this pittance how infin- 
itely better off is this weaver than the 
wretched Spitalsfield and Bethnal Green 


weaver in his garret; than the weavers of 


Macclestield or of Coventry, who while they 
do at times earn more have not the freedom 
of the open fields and woods. 

Several hours were profitably expended 
visiting the homes of these men. They were 
often the merest huts ; two little rooms were 
in each, nearly all of one taken up with the 
ungainly loom, looking like an unfinished 
musical instrument, upon which the weaver 
was about to play. It takes nearly 200 shots 
of the shuttle to make one inch width of vel- 
vet, and he must “ cut out the wires” fifty or 
sixty times. Working all day late into the 
night these velvet weavers can make about 
one meter and a half—less than two yards— 
of what may be regarded as the standard 
width of velvet, for which they are paid at 
the rate of 36 cents per meter, earning 54 
cents for a day of hard work. Though the 
cottages were exceedingly clean, though plants 
were blooming in nearly every window, 
though the air was fresh and good and the 
weavers seemed cheerful and their wives tidy, 
one could not help thinking what a treadmill 
existence thousands of these poor people live 
with but the coarsest food to eat, with no 


Here in the midst of 





straint, she is freedom to me. 
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future but days of ceaseless toil. In some of 
the cottages an approach to comfort was 
discernible, but by far the majority were the 
homes of those who in the busiest times could 
not make $3 a week, and in times of the 
least depression must starve or become paupers. 
I have not overdrawn this picture of mono- 
tonous work and poverty, but have added the 
charms of the natural surroundings. Beneath 
all this the stern fact is brought out that in 
the great wage-levelling process that reckless 
and ignorant demagogues propose the United 
States must be prepared to compete with 
this class of labor as well as with that of the 
nail districts of the Black Country. 





EXTRACTS FROM THOREAU’S JOURNAL. 
(Read at Concord.) 
The price of friendship is the total surren- 


der of yourself: no lesser kindness, no 
ordinary attentions and offerings, will buy it. 
There is forever that purchase to be made 
with that wealth which you possess, yet onl 
once in a long while are you advertised of suc 
a commodity. 


As I walk the railroad causeway, I am dis- 
turbed by the sound of my steps on the frozen 
ground. I wish to hear the silence of the 
night. I cavnot walk with my ears covered, 
for the silence is something positive and to 
be heard. I must stand still and listen with 
open ear, far from the noises of the village, 
that the night may make its impression on me, 
—a fertile and eloquent silence. Sometimes, 
the silence is merely negative, an arid and 
barren waste in which F dation where no 
ambrosia grows. I must hear the whispering 
of myriad voices. Silence alone is worthy 
to be heard. Silence is of various depth and 
fertility, like soil. Now it isa mere Sahara 
where men perish and hunger and thirst, now 
a fertile bottom or prairie in the West. 

My friend is one who takes me for what I 
am. A stranger takes me for something else 
than I am. We do not speak, we cannot 
communicate, till we find that we are recog- 
nized. The stranger supposes in our stead a 
third person whom we do not know, and we 
leave him to converse with that one. It is 
suicide in us to become abettors in misappre- 
hending ourselves. Suspicion creates the 
stranger, and substitutes him for the friend. 
I cannot abet any man in misapprehending 
myself. 

I love Nature partly because she is not man, 
but a retreat from him. None of his institu- 
tions control or persuade her. There, a dif- 
ferent kind of right prevails. In her midst, 


Ican be glad with an entire gladness. If 
this world were all men, I could not stretch 
myself. I should lose all hope. He is con- 
He makes me 
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wish for another world. She makes me con-| medicine, have been largely filled by men 
tent with this. None of the joysshe supplies | who were farmers’ sons. The Spartan train- 
is subject to his rules’and definitions. What) ing of farm life, its early rising and facing 
he touches, he taints. In thought, he mor-| all weathers, its perseverance in face of diffi- 
alizes. One would think that no free, joyful | culties, its theory of “hasten slowly,” has 
labor was possible to him. How infinite and| been an admirable school in which to fit 

ure the least pleasure of which Nature is| boys to battle with life; hence their success. 
asis, compared with the congratulation of| No; the farmer is not easily “quelled” in 
mankind! The joy which Nature yields is like| town meeting or elsewhere. He weighs mat- 
that afforded by the frank works of one we| ters; he is slow to form an opinion; but 
love. when it is formed he clings to it with the 
same tenacity that his great maples cling 
to the earth; and he is as much a product 
of his soil as they. As a great philosopher 
says: “Plain in manners as in dress, he 
would not shine in palaces. But he stands 
well on the world as Adam did, as an In- 
dian does, as Homer’s heroes, Agamemnon 
and Achilles, do.” He is a poor tool for 
the politician to work with. He is not easy 
to buy. 

If you would get at the truth of some 
contested point in natural history, ask the 
old farmer. Years of daily contact with 
Nature have made him well acquainted with 
her incomings and outgoings; and he is a 
keen observer, not in the least obtuse. He 
can tell you much about migration of birds 
and their nestling habits; about the “ herbs 
and simples” of the fields, and their quali- 
ties for good or ill. Nor is he devoid of 
appreciation of the beautiful; for he enjoys 
a brilliant sunset, and observes that neigh- 
bor Terry’s white windmill against a forest 
background is picturesque; and while he 
lets womankind have an acre of flowers, if 
they like, brings in his favorites, great 
branches of apple and wild plum and dog- 
wood blossoms, by way of comparison. 

There is no such dearth of books and 
papers in the farmhouse as represented. In 
a circuit of three miles in this vicinity there 
are seven families owning cyclopedias; and 
there are few farmers who do not take two 
or three papers, while the majority subscribe 
to seven or eight papers and magazines. 
And there are plenty of books besides—not 



















Man, man is the devil,— 
The source of all evil. 

Methinks that these persons with their saws 
and their laws do not know how glad a man 
can be. What wisdom, what warning, can 
prevail against gladness? There is no law 
so strong which a little gladness may not 
transgress. 

I have a room all to myself: it is nature. 
It is a place beyond the jurisdiction of human 
governments. Pile up your books, the records 
of sadness, your saws and your laws. Nature 
is {glad outside, and her merry worms within 
will ere long topple them down. Nature isa 
prairie for outlaws. 





THE TYPICAL FARMER. 


It is unjust to represent the typical farmer 
as uncouth, malodorous, and wanting in 
manly physical proportion. He is not un- 
couth. He may not have the manners of 
the Chesterfieldian school, but he has the 
manners of Nature’s school; he is hearty, 
sincere, straightforward and usually honest ; 
therefore has less need to adopt mannerism 
as a cover for some moral deficiency. Phy- 
sically, the farmer is like his tall corn and 
fine vegetables, better grown than in city 
gardens. And if the city or townsman ex- 
cels in physique, you will find that nine 
times out of ten, like some especially well- 
grown plant, he had his start in the rich 
soil of the farm. It is an inconsistency to 
think otherwise; else why the continual 
seeking after the fresh air water and pro- 
ducts of the country for weakly city resi-| the latest society novels, perhaps, but his- 
dents? One would infer that life was made | toric, scientific and philosophic works. 
up of large and small guns, and that the! And what the farmer mainly needs is to 
farmers were bullets moulded to fit the cali- | feel the dignity of his vocation and main- 
bre of the smallest; but when the great | tain it, to teach his sons that to be a “ pro- 
guns fire volleys that shake the nation to | fessor” of agriculture is as honorable as to 
its center, the farmer furnishes much of the| be a member of any profession. Emerson 
ammunition; he pays more than a tithe| says: “The first farmer was the first man, 
upon all that he possesses; he sends his|and all historic nobility rests on possession, 
sturdy sons to fight his country’s battles; in| and use of land. And the profession has in 
fact, he is his country’s backbone and sinew. | all eyes its ancient charm as standing near- 
The annals of history and biography show | est to God, the first cause.” The best way 
that the majority of the great men of Amer-| for the farmer to maintain the dignity of 
ica were country born; that the ranks of| his vocation is to give his children a liberal 
theology and literature, of jurisprudence and | education.— Independent. 
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CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 


The quiet day in winter beauty closes, 
And sunset clouds are tinged with crimson 


dye, 
Asif the blushes of our faded roses 
ae back to tint this sombre Christmas 
sky. 


A lonely crow floats o’er the upland ranges, 
A robin carols from the chestnut tree: 

The voice that changes not amid our changes 
Sounds faintly from the melancholy sea. 


We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly, 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hillside, 

And inthe stillness, growing deep and holy, 
Our Christmas guests come in this eventide. 


They enter softly; some with baby faces, 
hose sweet blue eyes have scarcely looked 
on life; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places, 
They — the peace, and never knew the 
strife. 


And some with steadfast glances meet us 
gravely, 
Their hands point backward to the paths 
they trod, 
Dear ones, we know how long ye struggled 
bravely, 
And died upon the battle-field of God! 


And some are here whose patient souls were 
riven 
By our hard words, and looks of cold disdain; 
Ah ! loving hearts, to speak of wrong forgiven, 
Ye come to visit our dark world again ! 


But One there is, more kind than any other, 
Tengen Beeeaase fills the silent house with 
ight 
The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder 
Brother, 
Comes to His birthday feast with us to-night. 


Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger 
Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope 
and rest ; 
O best beloved come not as a stranger, 
But tarry, Lord, our Friend and Christmas 


guest. 
—From Good Words. 





TRUTH SHALL TRIUMPH. 


‘* What folly, now,’’ the faithless critic cries, 

With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing 
eyes, 

**1'o dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 

Of swords to plowshares changed by scriptural 
charms. 

Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 

Along their train the shouting millions draw ; 

Still dusky Labor to the passing Brave 

His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave; 

Still shall the bard to Valor turn his song, 

Still hero-worship kneel before the Strong; 

And Church for State, and State for Church 
shall fight, 

And both agree that Might alone is right!”’ 

Despite of sneers like these, O faithful few, 

Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 

Still keep the _— which duty bids you tread, 

ae ce ly wisdom shake the cautious 

’ 
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No truth from heaven descends upon oursphere 
Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer. 
Still ee for earth, which fiends so long have 
trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 
Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 
And the tired earth breathe free through a 
long Sabbath-day. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





NEAT REBUKES. 


A rebuke may sometimes be very effectively 
put into practical form. Thus, at a time 
when there was a heavy duty upon French 
gloves, a packet addressed to the French Em- 
bassador having accidentally come undone, 
the Custom House authorities discovered that 
it consisted of gloves, whereupon they sent it 
on as unpaid post-letter; and, though the 
double postage amounted to more than the 
single duty, it was paid without comment. 

Very neat and characteristic, in the way of 
practical rebukes, was that of Talleyrand to 
a faithful but too inquisitive confidential ser- 
vant, whom he saw from the window of his 
apartment coolly reading a letter intrusted to 
to him to deliver. On the next day a similar 
commission was confided to the servant, and 
to the second letter was added a. postscript, 
couched in the following terms: “ You can 
send a verbal answer by the bearer. He is 
perfectly well acquainted with the whole 
affair, having taken the precaution to read 
this previous to its delivery.” 

Dean Stanley, in his “ Reminiscences,” tells 
a similar and equally characteristic story of 
an old Forfarshire lady. She knew the weak- 
ness of her man-servant, and when she wished 
a note to be taken without delay held it open 
and read it over to him, saying, “ There, noo, 
Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s in’t; noo dinna stop 
to open it, but just send it off.” 

Not bad in its way either was Lord Ches- 
terfield’s practically humorous rebuke of the 
craze for having far-reaching portrait galle- 
ries of ancestors. In his own gallery he placed 
two old heads, inscribed respectively Adam 
de Stanhope and Eve de Stanhope. 

Of the rebuke indirect, one of the finest 
examples is that attributed to Dr. South. 
Once, when preaching before Charles II, he 
observed that the monarch and several of his 
attendants had fallen asleep. Presently one 
of the latter began to snore, whereupon the 
Bishop broke off his sermon and exclaimed, 
“Lord Lauderdale, I am sorry to disturb 
your repose, but let me entreat you not to 
snore so loud, lest you awaken his Majesty.” 

Less direct, but more severe was a rebuke 
said to have been spoken from the pulpit by 
a Dissenting minister of modern times. 
While he was preaching he was annoyed by 
some young people in the congregation whis- 
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pering and giggling. He paused, looked at 
the disturbers, and said: “ I am always afraid 
to reprove those who misbehave themselves, 
for this reason: Some years since, when I was 
preaching, a young man who sat before me 
was constantly laughing, talking, and making 
uncouth grimaces. I paused «and adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke. After the close of the 
service a gentleman said to me: ‘Sir, you 
have made a great mistake. That young 
man whom you reproved is an idiot.’ Since 
then I have always been afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave themselves in chapel, 
lest I should repeat that mistake and reprove 
another idiot.” During the rest of the ser- 
vice, the story concludes, there was good order. 

Incisive and dry, as becomes its nationality, 


‘was the rebuke of the Scotch shepherd to 


Lord Cockburn of Bonaly. That nobleman 
was sitting on the hillside with the shepherd, 
and, observing the sheep reposing in the 
coldest situation, he said to him: “ John, if I 
were a sheep, I would lie on the other side of 
the hill.” The shepherd answered, “ Aye, 
my Lord, but if ye had been a sheep, ye 
would hae had mair sense.” 

Less epigrammatically neat, but more richly 
deserved, was the following rebuke to an 
unnamed lord, quoted in Shelden’s “ Table 
Talk.” “A great lord and a gentleman talk- 
ing together, there came a boy by leading a 
calf with both his hands. Says the lord to 
the gentleman, ‘ You shall see me make the 
boy let go his calf;’ with that he came toward 
him, thinking the boy would have put off his 
hat, but the boy took no notice of him. The 
lord seeing that, ‘Sirrah,’ says he, ‘do you 
know me, that you use no reverence? ‘ Yes,’ 
says the boy, ‘if your lordship will hold my 
calf, I will put off my hat.’”—All the Year 
Round. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Habits of the Beaver.— George Daniels, 
while preparing subjects for the State Cabi- 
net of Kansas, made some researches in the 
adjoining Indian Territory, where he found 
undisturbed beaver communities. After se- 
curing three specimens of the animal for the 
State Cabinet, he embraced the opportunity 
of observing its method of work. 

With two assistants the dam of an undis- 
turbed family was broken down to the bot- 
tom, displacing a large log which formed its 
base. His companions then returned to 
camp; while he, secreted in the bushes close 
by, awaited the result. 

He says: “At early twilight five beavers 
came out from holes in the bank and looked 
the devastation all over. 
was to get back to its place the bed log. It 
was wet, heavy, and slippery, their united 


The first effort 


strength could hardly move it, so that afte 
tugging a quarter of an hour, it was aban- 
doned. They then went down the stream, 
gathering up the sticks of the old dam; the 
smaller ones were held above the water, the 
larger ones towed up, the beaver holding by 
the teeth, and swimming by the side. 

“There was standing on the bank, direct- 
ly above the dam, a willow tree some twenty 
inches in diameter. They all gathered about 
this tree, one on the upper side, all the 
others on the lower side next the dam. Those 
below applied their teeth to the trunk like 
great gouges, all in turn as one became 
tired, so that in less time than a man with 
an axe would have done it, the tree tottered 
to its fall. All at once withdrew from the 
lower side, while the master mechanic began 
cautiously to cut away the remaining sup- 
port. This was done, cutting a little here, 
and a little there, often looking upward, so 
that the tree fell with a crash squarely upon 
and across the crevice in the old dam. ‘The 
tree was held several feet above the dam by 
its branches, and the beavers all disappeared 
in the water. I could not see what they 
were doing, but the tree began to settle and 
soon rested on the dam. They had cut off 
the branches which held it up. 

“Then commenced the process of closing 
the breach. A beaver would draw up a fair 
‘cord wood’ stick upon the dam, raise it on 
end, ;hugging it against his shoulder and 
neck, letting it slide diagonally up stream, 
leaning against the fallen tree. In the mean- 
time a beaver at the bottom was digging a 
‘post hole,’ and guiding the post to its place. 
When this was done the digger would come 
to the surface to breathe, while the one on 
the log would cut off the stick if too long for 
fair work. Wher the sticks of the old dam 
were all used, they would go into the bushes 
and soon return, backing out and dragging 
along a stick, which was placed in the same 
manner. This was repeated until the whole 
gap was filled. The process of covering this 
woodwork with earth, leaves, bog, or what- 
ever came to hand, was done — as Collins 
described what he witnessed in Nova Scotia 
— hugging a mass against chin and neck, 
and swimming with hind feet and tail. And 
thus, forgetful of time, I watched with ab- 
sorbing and often with almost breathless in- 
terest, the progress of the work, so that when 
darkness faded into daylight the dam was 
completed, the tired workers had retired, and 
I left for fcamp, repeating the resolution, ‘I 
have killed my last beaver, the very last.’” 
—Forest and Stream. 
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Sry eE is the gossamer on which the seeds 
of truth float through the world.—Bancroft. 
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THE TRUE CROSS. 


The true cross of Christiandom, says Stan- 
ley, is not one or all of the wooden fragments, 
be they ever so genuine, found or imagined to 
be found by the Empress Helena, but in the 
words of Goethe, “the depth of divine sor- 
row” of which the cross isan emblem. “ It 
is,’ as Luther said “that cross of Christ 
which is divided throughout the whole world 
not in the particles of broken wood, but that 
cross which comes to each as his own portion 
in life. Thou therefore, cast, not thy portion 


from thee, but rather take it to thee—thy 
suffering, whatever it be—as a most sacred 
relic, and lay it up not in a golden or silver 
shrine, but in a golden heart, a heart clothed 
with gentle charity.” 


I Prayep to God that He would baptize 
my heart into the sense of all conditions, so 
that I might be able to enter into the needs 
and sorrows of all.— George Foz. 


ITEMS. 


THE Tamaulipas, the first steamer of the 
Mexican Transatlantic line, has arrived at 
Vera Cruz. 


ONE of the Commission appointed by the 
President to investigate diseases among swine, 
has just returned from the West, and reports 
that “ there is a great deal less disease among 
Western swine than has been reported.”’ 


THE whistle of a locomotive is heard 3,300 
yards, the noise of a train 2,800 yards, the 
report of a musket and the bark of a dog 1,800 
yards, the roll of a drum 1,600 yards, the croak 
of a frog 900 yards and a cricket’s chirp 800 
yards. ‘ 


On the 20th inst, the new cantilever bridge 
at Niagara‘Falls was formally opened. Its 
strength was tested by running on it twent 
locomotives, and twenty-four cars loaded wit 

vel. The cars extended from one end of 
the bridge to the other, covering both tracks. 
The greatest deflection noted was only 6} 
inches at the centre. 


THE merchants of San Francisco assert that 
their trade with the Northwest has been already 
reduced 75 per cent.. by the opening of the 
Northern Pacific Railyoad. ‘‘ Four months 
ago three steamers a week were not sufficient 
to carry freight to Oregon and Washington 
Territory. ‘Two months later two steamers 
per week were sufficient, and’now one every 
five days is all that is necessary.”’ 


Our Minister to Sweden informs the State 
Department that, on the 24th, of April next, 
direct steam communication between the 
United States and Sweden will begin. It will 
be continued monthly thereafter between 
New York and Gothenburg, under the auspices 
of the North German Lloyds. During 1882 
Sweden imported $2,000,000 worth of wheat, 
mostly from Denmark. 
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SoME useful en have lately been 
made in England of luminous paint where it 
is desirable to render objects visible in the 
dark, suchas life and mooring buoys, numbers 
of vessels, dangerous rocks and headlands, a 
large rock having recently been painted. 
Perhaps the most striking applications is the 
painting of fhe mariner’s compass on board 
ship, by which means it is renderd clearly visi- 
ble, and the course can be easily kept should 
the lamp be extinguished.—Jron Age. 


Iris well known that during fogs the air is 
clarified by no currents, but, owing to its 
angneten, becomes a receptacle for every foul 
and noxious gas and deadly germ that floats in 
the impure air above the confined and suffocat- 
ing streets; and to such an extent is this the 
case that were it not for the fogs it is possible 
that pestilent and deadly dangers would hover 
about every household, and probably swee 
awaythousands where now the yellow as wit 
its train of asthmatic and chest complaints, 
claims its fifties. The reason of this is the 
“powerful antiseptic properties of the sul- 
phurous acid formed by the burning sulphur,”’ 
the fog becoming, therefore, » huge disinfec- 
tant, always, indeed, disagreeable, and at times 
offensive, but nevertheless possessing puri- 
fying properties possibly preventive of terrible 
and universal evils.—Good Words. 


NOTICES. 

A Religious Meeting will be held at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard avenues, to-morrow at 3 
P. aa to which Friends are particularly in- 
vited. 


DONATION DAY, 


At the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, corner of Belmont and Girard ave- 
nues, January Ist, 1884. 

The Board of Managers, at the present time, 
are struggling under a large debt, incurred by 
the new addition to the building, which is 
now on the eve of completion ; and are greatly 
in need of means to meet the current expenses 
—having a crowded house of one hundred and 
twenty inmates for whom to make provision. 

Donations in money and goods will be most 
acceptable. 

Interesting exercises will take place in the 
afternoon, from .2 to 5 o’clock, consisting of 
addresses by Dr. J. M. Crowell, Bishop J. P. 
Campbell, and several others; and the old 
folks will take part on the occasion by singing 
several of their favorite hymns of praise. 

Donations may be sent to 

Israel H. Johnson, ‘l'reasurer, 809 Spruce st., 

Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, 

Thos. H. MeCollin, 627 Arch Street, 

H. M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, 

William Still, 244 S. Twelfth street, 
or to the Home. 


Old muslin or linen, especially large pieces, 
such as sheets and table cloths, which are 
used in dressing serious burns, are much 
needed at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Eighth 
and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. Packages 
will be sent for if the Steward is notified. 





